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VOL. IV. 


HINTS AND METHODS FOR THE USE 


OF TEACHERS. 
( Continued. ) 
ARITHMETIC—Constixurp. 
Mental Arithmetic. 


It isa matter of the first importance, that the 
teacher should have a distinct idea of the objects 
to be gained by the practice of mental arithme- 
tic; as, otherwise, the main advantages that 
might result from it will assuredly be lost. Let 
it constantly be borne in mind, thén, by theteach- 
er, that the knowledge of orithebe tic is not the 
chief benefit to be derived from it, but one of sec- 
ondary igportance. Itis the mental discipline, 
the power of abstraction, the habit of attention 
and of reasoning which it developes, that consti- 
tutes its chief vaine. But all these advantages 
are lost,if the child is a!lowed to study the books 
more especially by working out the questions on 
the slate. They can only be completely attained, 
by calling on the class to solve each question 
mentally, merely from hearing it once read, and 
then to give a clear account of his mental opera- 
tions. 
ranged, so completely does the knowledge gained 
in each ques ion, come into requisitio® in those 
that follow, that, if the plan of study be com- 
menced right, and strictly followed, the most in- 
tricate and difficult questions will give no trouble 
to the class. 

* * ¥* *& * * * 

It requires some tact, to-gain the utmost ad- 
vantage from mental arithmetic ; but it is easily 
acquired, The main point is, that the attention 
of the teacher be kept wide awake. The dull 
and slow must be allowed time; the bright must 
not be suffered to monopolize the answers. At 
the same time, it will nut do for the answers to 
be received, in the order in which the pupils 
stand in the class; for, in this case, only one 
child would be occupied at once. Each pupil 
would attend only to his own question; whereas 
all should be occupied, and should actually solve 
every question put to the class. The best plan, 
then, is, for each to hold up a finger, when ready 
to answer, leaving the teacher to select whose 
turn it shall be. Thus, every one might have 
an equal chance.—Palmer’s Manual. 





GEOMETRY. 

Geometry includes knowledge of extension 
and form, and the properties of forms. Size and 
form are perceived by the senses; their proper- 
ties are partly perceived by the senses, partly 


judged by the understanding. Of all ’ mental 
processes this begins earliest, and depends least 
on the will. 


Its correctness in infants, depends 


And, so beautifully are the questions ar- _ 
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on the acutenessof the senses; in older persons, 
partly on the nice decision of the understand- 
ing. Present two oranges, differing in size, to 
an infant; it will almost certainly seize the lar- 
ger. There seemsno selfish emotion in the case; 
the two impress themselves on his brain as of un- 
equal worth, and he stretches forth his hand for 
the larger. Let us suppose a child whose senses 
are rather dull,and let him receive the best train- 
ing: let him discriminate his impressions, and 
interpret rightly all he learns through his senses. 
Meanwhile let a child of quick eye neglect to 
analyze and reficct on his impressions ; “and at 
the age of tweuty, place before the two, compli- 
cated forms, or aa irregular bit of ground, and 
the one who had originally least perception of 
size, will estimate them most truly, So much 
may mental training supply organic deficiencies. 

We can do much very early to aid the percep- 
tion, and something’ to form the judgment.— 
When children are about five years of age, I 
make them acquainted with lines and forms, and 
their simple properties, in order. I have color- 
ed diagrams hung against the wall, to occupy 
the leisure moments. They draw straight lines 
on the board in every direction, and describe 
them. They try toenclosea space in two straight 
lines, and find out why they cannot. They en- 
close a space in three straight Jines, and then in 
four, and so on, and learn the name of each fig- 
ure. Then I ask themif they can enclose a 
space by one line of any sort; and show them 
that they can, by oue which constantly changes 
its direction, because it will tarn and meet itself, 
making an irregular curve, or a circle. 

When lines are well understood 1 introduce 
angles, as the space included where straight lines 
cross; and show the propertics of the right-an- 
gle, and of triangles. I illustrate fractions by 
showing the angles formed by the crossing of two 
straight lines, or of twenty straight lines in the 
same spot, to be always equal in amount; be- 
cause the space remains the same, whether divi- 
dedinto two or twenty parts. 

I give them solid blocks, and fix eafly the 
name of cach figure, cone, pyramid, cube; it 
saves many blunders. 

I will spare you more instances, though T mul- 
tiply them exceedingly in my teaching. All the 
aid which can be given in numbers is by securing 
practice, and by presenting them in numerous 
relations, so as to illustrate a question. Occa- 
sionally light is thus let in on the benighted lis- 
tener, but uswally the child clears himself by a 
way of his own; and every time he does, his 


faith and interest in numbers is increased. Each 
person forms, very early, some mode of calcula- 
ting; fixes some favorite relations and facts in 
his memory, and from these deduces all the 
rest. 
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HIsTORY.* 

Naturally connected with the ideas of the sur- 
face of the earth, are those of rewnarkable events 
in different places, and of the past history of the 
earth’s principal inhabitants. Although history, 
properly so called, should be perhaps the latest 
of all studies, there are certain leading ideas of 
great events and characters, which may be ad- 
vantageously made known at an early period. 
Asa basis of this knowledge the child must be 
led to the measurement of time. And here, as 
before, he must begin with what is within reach 
of his senses (or what may be popularly said to 
be so.) He must learn the comparative lengths 
of small portions of time,—as a minute, an hour, 
aday, aweek. He should be led to think of the 
trifling events which he can recollect, in the or- 
der of time,—his getting up iu the morning—his 
coming to school—his first lessons—his Zame in 
the play-ground. Having learned to conceive 
events of his own experience, in the order in 
which they occurred,—:xtending back over a 





continually increasing period,—his clear ideas of | 


number acting upon these clear ideas of his own 


little chronology, will lead him to a conception of | 


the chronology of the human race. . The chro- 
nological order will bé found the most natural 
and easy way of presenting such interesting facts 
of past history, as the child can comprehend.— 
The Educator. 


The following hints are from Home Education. 

Instead of requiring children te listen to, or to 
repeat what they will forget as soon as they can, 
and what can do them very little service while 
they may chance ‘to remember it—as that Ice- 
land is ‘ situated between the 63d and 67th de- 
grees of north latitude,and the 12th and 25th de- 
grees of west longitude; is 280 miles in length, 
and 180 in width} and that its population, ac- 
cording to the last census, is 53,000 ;’—and so 
forth ; instead of this, let the scenes, the occupa- 
tions, the habiliments, of an Iceland family, du- 
ring their few summer days, and then during 
their long wintry months, be graphically deseri- 
bed (and with an admixture of humor) and aided 
by the best pictorial representations that may be 
at hand. Descriptions of this sort, illuminated 
by the pencil, and vivified, when the means of 


doing so are available, by poetic extracts, will | 
never be obliterated from the memory; and if | 


this same method be carried forward, round the 


globe, the result, especially with children of vi- | 


vacious minds, will be a general invigoration and 
enrichment of the faculties, apparent ever after 
in almost every sentence that is written or uttered. 

The rrutu of history is always found to be a 
powerful recommendation of it, with children ; 
and if it be thus conveyed in a vivid form tothe 


conceptive faculty, it may supersede fiction, or | 


weaken the taste for it. Moreover, when history 
is so taught as to lodge it firmly in the imagina- 


tion, and it has this peculiar property, that it | 


quickens the moral sentiments, and is a means 
of effecting an association, vastly important, be- 
tween the moral emotions, the imagination, and 
the reason ; and this assimilation of ideas is ef- 





*See also Connecticut Common School Journal, Voi. I, 
p- 113; Vol. II, p. 161. i caieaaa 





fected, not by formal attempts to bring it about ; 
but by that purely spontaneous process which 
goes on in the mind when certain scenes are pre- 
sented, embodying such and such elements of 
our moral nature. 

Along with so much continuous narrative as 
may serve to give coherence to children’s ideus, 
there may, with advantage (in regard to the con- 
ceptive faculty) be mingled what nray be termed 
historical portraits, not indeed of individuals, but 
of classes of men, and of those classes which’ 
have had existence through long periods of time, 
and which are rarely made to figure, in a distinct 
manner, on the pages of history. Thus we 
should present, in succession, and actually pic- 
tured, as well as verbally described—the Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh, and his magicians—the Persian 
Magi, and the Cyrus (the Shah of three thousand 
years ago ;) then the heroes of Homer’s roman- 
ces, and the real warrior statesmen of Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Macedon. Next, insolemn pro- 
cession, come the Ptolemites, and the Antio- 
chus’s ; along with the Jewish Pontiff, and the 
Rabbis. The consuls, the dictators, the® orators, 
and the emperors of Rome, first western, and 
then eastern, bring up the train of the dramatis 
persone of ancient history. In more lively and 
picteresque guise, advances the troop of Euro- 
pean actors, including the popes, the abbots, the 
monks, the bishops, the barons, and the Scanda- 
nivian chiefs; the knight of the Crusades, and 
the Templar, with his companion Saracen ; the 
bard and tronbadour, the pilgrim, the bourgeois, 
the- buccaneer; and the more modern represen- 
tatives of each. 

No philosophizing, no continuous moralizing, 
no rudiments of political or economical science ; 
nothing but painting to the mind’s eye, and actu- 
al painting to the bodily eye, should belong to 
the first conveyance of history. So conveyed, it 
becomes to the mind an unalienable and inex- 
haustible opulence, and when, in due time, it 
comes to be wrought upon by the severer facul- 
ties, it yields its sixty and hundred-fold of sub- 
stantial wealth. 


Study of History and Geography Connected. 


History and Geography should be studied in 
their inseparable relations with each other. The 
pupil should be required to read history and bie 
ography with his atlas before him, and he should 
be instructed how to write the studies of Geog- 
raphy, Chronology, and History, by a modifica- 
tion of the exercise of map drawing, before 
described. Let the pupil, for instance, make an 
outline map of the State of Connecticut, and 
then begin to fill it up with the outline and names 
of the several towns in the order of time in which 
they were settled, adding the year and month in 
which each settlement was begun. Or, let him 
draw an outline map of the world, and then 
make as many copies (by tracing each with a 
pencil on a sheet of paper lying over it,) as 
there are great epochs in the history of mankind. 
Let him assign one copy to each epoch, and 
then draw the rivers, mountains and the hounda- 
ries of the different countries then known, the 
names of the cities, the dates of their foundation, 
and such other particulars belonging to each 
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epoch, as admit of being marked upon the map, 
On each should be set down the birth places 
and routes of celebrated persous, who have 
led armies, founded colonies, or changed the 
moral aspects of the age in which they lived— 
such as the journies of our Savior, the travels of 
the Apostle Paul, the route of Columbus, the 
birth places of Alfred, Luther, Howard, Wilber- 
force, Washington, &c. A series of maps filled 
up, in this way will be of invaluable service in 
fixing the great features and events of Geogra- 
phy and History, and as a means of self-im- 
provement. 

Histoyy in Connection with Reading and a 

School Library. 


A mode of connecting the study of History 


with reading was pointed out under the head of | 


Reading. If there is a Library connected with 
the school, or in the town to which the teacher 
can have access, the books relating to the his- 
tory of this State or of the United States, or 


such portions of them as illustrate the great | 
events and names of our past history, sould be | 


read by the teacher, or the pupils in turn, and 
then each member of the class should be called 
onto give an account of what had been read, 
oraly or in writing. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.” 

“Though grammar be usually amongst the 
first things taught, it is always one of the last 
things understood,” has been observed by an em- 
inent authority ;t and the truth of this observa- 
tion is obvious to every one. 
dren at every school in the country are said to be 
learning grammar; and yet how few, even of 
those who have gone regularly through all the 
definitions, rules, and exceptions, can be said to 
have any real or practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. This arises not so nuch from the difficulty 
of grammar, as from the injudicious methods 
generally employed in teaching it. 

Long before a grammar is put into the hands 
of the pupils in our schools, they are made prac- 
tically acquainted with the principal parts of 
speech; particularly nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs. In fact, in teaching grammar, also, we 
begin with general views and leading principles. 
We tell them that all the words in the language 
are reduced to nine distinct classes; and that to 
know thes¢ nine classes, is to become acquainted 
with more than 50,000 words. We then grad- 
ualiy introduce them to the several classes; and 
first, to the noun or substantive ; which we inform 
them is the name of any person, place or thing. 
We then add in explanation, that the word noun 
means a name, and the SUBSTANTIVE, any thing 
that has substance or existence. Hence, every 
word which expresses existence, either real or 
supposed, is said to be a noun or substantive. 
Thus the words man, horse, book, are said to be 
nouns or substantives, because they are the name, 
of things which exist ; and the terms virtue, vices 
beauty, are also said to be nouns or substantives, 
because they are the names of things which are 





See ‘also Connecticut Common School Journal, Vol. I, 
p- 55; Vol. II, p. 13; Vol. ILL, p. 69, 89. 
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| proper noun. 


supposed to exist; that is, we think of them, and 
speak of them, as if they actually existed. The 
following example will serve to make this intelli- 
gible. The words in italic are nouns, because 
they are the names of things existing in nature ; 
and the words in SMALL CAPITALS are also nouns, 
because they are the names of things existing in 
the understanding ; that is, we have an idea, or 
notion of them ; and we speak“of them, and rea- 
son about them with as much certainty as if they 
actually existed before our eyes; nay, we attri- 
bute actions to them as if they were persons or 
agents ‘— : 

The king exalted him: virtue exalted him. 

The king degraded him: vice degraded him. 

The jury acquitted him: his conscience ac- 
quitted him. 

The judge condemned him: his conscience 


' condemned him. 


For my father’s sake, hear me! for prity’s 
sake, hear me! 

John is cold: Ice is cold: cuarrry is cold. 

The farmer stores his barn with grain; the 
scholar stores his MinD with KNOWLEDGE. 

Proper nouns are the names which are proper 
or peculiar to particular persons, places, moun- 
tains, seas, and rivers; as-John, Dublin, the Alps, 
the Atlantic, the Shannon, Common names are 
so called, because they are the common or gen- 
eral names of individuals, or things, of the same 
species or sort. Thus the name man is common 
to, or may be applied to every man; but John is 
the proper or peculiar name of an individual. In 
the same way, city, ocean, river, are common, or 
general names; but Dublin, the Atlantic, the 
Shannon, are proper or peculiar. 

Having given the pupils an idea of the noun 
or substantive, we call upon them to name all the 
objects which they see in the room, as chair, ta- 
ble, book, desk, &c., &c. All these words, they 
will readily understand, are to be cLAssep as 
nouns or substantives. They are next desired to 
mention all the things, which, though not the ob- 
jects of their senses, they have an idea of, or can 
think about; as goodness, happiness, sweetness, 
&e. They are also frequently called upon to 
point out all the nouns or substantives in any sen- 
tence or passage assigned them; and to state 
what kind of noun each of them is, that is, 
whether it is a real, an abstract, a common, or a 
This hunting after nouns, or par- 
ticular parts of speech, is aun animating, and al- 
ways a favorite exercise with children. 

In a similar way they are made practically ac- 
quainted with the other parts of speech. Num- 
ber, person, gender, case, and tense or time, are 
also familiarly explained to them, long before 
they enter upon the regular grammar lessons. 
In fact, the majority of the children at our schools 
are taught grammar only in this way; and nota 
few of them, it may be safely asserted, have a 
more practical knowledge of grammatical pritici- 
ples, than many pupils at schools of a higher 
class, who have commiited to memory all the defi- 
nitions, rules, and exceptions, of the most ap- 
proved grammars.— Outline of Methods. 


Natural mode of teaching Grammar. 
Success in teaching grammar depends par- 
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ticularly on the genius and ‘nidlanita nt of the 
teacher, who: must therself be interested in lan- 
guage, and able to trace it, as it gradually come 
into being to express inan’s ideas; and who must 
also have a nice knowledge of its rules and re- 
finements. 

[ represent a man in the infancy of the world. 
Ile is surrounded by sensible objects, and appro- 
priates a sound or name to cach; he gives names 
also to the emotions they excite in himself; and 
he names pers@s., Thus he forms three kinds 
of nouns, of which [ first give instances, and then 
each girl writes an example on the blackboard, 
and tells us whether it 1s abstract, common, or 
proper, and why. Then in some book, they 
point out the nouns ; and say whether each ex- 
presses an emotion, idea, thing, or person. At 
first they call other words abstract nouns ; say 
they have an idea of black, an idea of forward, 
but at last they learn to admit no words, but such 
as not merely suggest a fact, but themselves ex- 
press the fact. ‘i'hey continue this until they can 
point out all the noung in a page without fativnie; 
then I introduce nuinber ; ask how the savage 
could express to another whether he had seen one 
lion or more, and show how much shorter it is 
to say lions, thanto repeat the word for each ; 
then they point out the number of each noun in 
the printed book. 


Next I take pronouns, words standing for 
nouns. I show how inconvenient it would be, 
to speak the name at full length, every time we 
mention the person ; to say, * Elizabeth, lay 
aside Llizabeth’s writing, and take up Eliza- 
beth’s book ;”? and it would have been still worse 
im ancient ‘tenes, when the names were often 
very long. Think of a dialegue between a Sar- 
danapalus and a Melchisadec, in which these 
names take the place of you and me! Children 
perceive at once the tediousnéss and uselessness 
of names when both parties are present. [ ex- 
plain grammatical person, and have each pro- 
noun learned and declined, whenever it oecurs. 
They tell to what the relative and personal pro- 
nouns refer; if adjective pronouns are meution- 
ed, [ say they only point out their nouns, they do 
not stand for them. ' 

The savage observes also that the things 
around him, act; the tree grows, the water flows, 
he himself moves ; these are all acts, but not the 
act ; each must be expressed by a separate word, 
and these words being thought the most impor- 
tant in the sentence, are called the werds or 
verbs. ‘Then I explain the active verbs, and have 
lists of them made on_ the blackboard, and sen- 
tences formed in which they are used, and the 
reason given for their being called active. The 
agent and object are named, and TIT now explain 
the cases of nouns, and state that the nominative 
and object may be distinguished by their position 
and the probable meaning of the sentence ; and 
that we used to express possession by such an 
expression as, “ John, his bool,” afterward con- 
tragted to John’s book.” 

The other kinds of verbs are practiced up- 
on and sought in like manner; the p issive form 

I showto be sometimes more convenient than the 
active; as when the object is one and the agents 








many. For instance, “the bird is tired,” tells us 
all we wish to know. We might say, flying, 
secking food, hopping from branch to branch, 
&c. have tired the bird. Then I show that our 
imaginary savage found in objects, certain di- 
versities ; this tree was green, that bare, and he 
added adjectives to their names to express the 
states and qualities of the things. I letone child 
tell me the adjectives of color, another those of 
quantity, praise, &c.; and afterwards point them 
out in the book, with the nouns they describe. 
Then [ say, here are two birds with sweet notes, 
but one sings better than the other; how shall 
we mark the difference in their voices? We 
can do it by adding two letters to the adjective 
which describes them. But I will inffict on you, 
my dear Mary, no more similar precesses ; you 
may not have my fondnesss for details. We ex- 
amine every part of speech ; first show the need 
of expressing a certain class of ideas, then the 
words invented for the purpose, and then point 
out these words in a book. 

We use each part of speech in forming and 
analyzing sentences, while its meaning is fresh 
inthe thoughts, Iam a great economist in this 
respect. never let my pupils learn words or 
rules to lay by, but bring them into use at once. 
I cannot bear to have a child learn, and forget, 
and learn again; and use is the only mode of 
engraving knowlege. After the first simple lan- 
guage, which answered the most immediate pur- 
poses, slighter feelings and distinctions were des- 
ignated ; a great variety of modes of expression 
were created. Not only new parts of speech, 
but new ways of changing and combining the 
old were formed, and relations were expressed 
by varying the position of words ina sentence. J] 
think children tanght as I have described, would 
find no difficulty in understanding this. They 
would find blank verse as easy as simple prose, 
because they would be guided by the meaning. 

~ Theory of Teaching. 


AND COMPOSITION. 

Nothing can exceed the distress caused to most 
children over six years, by a demand for eompo- 
sition; but these children would have be en wil- 
ling, at three,to describe every walk, object, or 
amusement they had mgnyee. At that age, need 
of sympathy ane their great life lead them to re. 
produce 5 anc d the novelty of objects And the nice 
perce ptions of « hildre n make them describe viv- 
idly and graphically. But we are apt to be too 
selfish and too much cumbered with other things. 
We check the fiow of talk as it is gushing forth, 
and then, when we have leisure and inclination, 
we call the child to us, and wonder that it has 
nothing tosay. Ifweare sitting alone ina room 
with nothing to engage a child, we may, with all 
our resources, find it difficult to fix its attention : 
but if we t: ae it the leneth of the street, we shall 
be overwhelmed with questions. It has not in 
itself sufficient subjects for thought, and we must 
present these, if we would have the child talk or 
write. 

Nearly the same training will secure the power 
of conversing and writing we!l; and both are far 
more in our power than we suppose. J speak 























now chiefly of the latter, which beside the requi- 
sites for conversation requires the power of con- 
centrating thought. , 

Savages, and children under little restraint, 
generally possess eloquence and ease of expres- 
sion; and children should be encouraged to 
speak naturally and freely of all they see, think, 
and feel. Thus their conversation will be what 
it should be, the perfect reflection of all objects, 
colored by the individual soul; or rather the 
soul’s myrrh and incense, its fruit and flowers, 
elaborated from the crude materials it has imbi- 
bed. 

They should utter every emotion ; they should 
make inquiries to the purpose, state their diffi- 
culties clearly, and strive always to express pre- 
cisely what they mean. We are too indulgent to 
them in this respect. We are afraid to check 
their confidence, and are so glad to have them 
use their powers, that we are satisfied with very 
imperfect execution. Ido not quite agree with 
Dr. Johnson that if a boy saw a thing out of one 
window, and said he saw it out of another, he 
should be whipped ; but I do think the habit of 
describing accurately would be cheaply purchas- 
ed by many whippings. 

I read anecdotes from biography and mytholo- 
gy, apologues, fables, traits of heroism and gene- 
rosity, and accustom the children to draw from 
each a moral. The next day they are repeated 
by the little girls, and written by the older ones. 

When they can write with any undue anxiety 
concerning spelling, punctua‘ion, blots, and all 
minor troubles, they write descriptions of simple 
objects, such as bellows, spectacles, carriages ; 
meution their materials, and construction, and 
uses. They describe buildings and gardens, or 
rides they have taken. ‘They write imaginary 
journeys, describing the people, customs, and 
scenery. Of course they consult books for these 
descriptions, but do not copy them. They write 
recollections of what they have read or heard du- 
ring the week, translations, and turn blank verse 
into prose. ; 

Some new thought is thus elicited; but I nev- 
er require any thing original until the age of four- 
teen. At this age, the mind can geuerally fix 
itself ona subject, consider some of its bearings, 
and treat it clearly. At first, 1 give some hints, 
if they are very much desired by the children ; 
but as soon as possible, I withdraw all leadings ; 
for I wish not to impress myself, but to bring out 
their individuality. I Jet them choose their own 
subjects, if they are suggestive, and not exclu- 
sively of one cast.—TJ6. 


Composition of Short Sentences to be written on 
the Blackboard or Slate. 


As soon asa child can spell and understand a 
few simple words, you should begin’ to exercise 
them in little sentences, and should continue the 
practice their whole school life. 

Suppose you write the names of the colors, 
black, blue, &c. ; and then let each child in turn 
mention all the things they can think of, which 
are black, blue, green, &c. They will say, “The 
grass is green; the trees are green; my frock is 
green; my lips are red ; ink is black ; the sky 
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is blue ; my shoes are black,” &c., &c. ; and in 
a quarter of an hour you will have written a long 
spelliig lesson. Another day, you may write 
down all that is sweet, sour, bitter; all they can 
think of thatis hard, soft, rough, smooth, round, 
square, heavy, light; and so you may go on day 
after day. Sometimes Jet them dictate a text 
from Scripture which they wish to tell you of, or 
averse of a psalm or hymn, or a proverb; but 
every day let some little matter be written on the 
board. 

It is a good exercise sometimes to ask child- 
ren to recollect all the objects they observed in 
the woods, fields, or lanes, as they walked to or 
from school, and Jet them bring the leaves of dif- 
ferent trees, the wild flowers, &c., and then let 
them tell you how to spell the words. 

Now, some people may tell you that it is of no 
use to teach these children these common easy 
things, and that all you should do, is to give them, 
what they call book-learning ; but I assure you, 
that if you do not allow them to write, from their 
own heads, little sentences about easy matters 
they can think and tell about, they will never 
know how to express themselves properly or 
clearly ; and if they can tell you in writing 
what they now know, and think, and understand 
about, when they have read and learned more, 
they will be able to write down their thoughts 
and recollections on other and more difficult sub- 
jecis. 

Sometimes you may ask the children to write 
down on their slates all the things which they 
know to be right to do, and all that they know 
to be wrong. 

Write on your slates, or on the walls, the 
names of all fruit which grow on trecs. The 
names of fruits which grow on bushes ; what 
plants are cultivated for the roots? what for the 
leaves ? what forthe seeds? The seeds of what 
plant grow in pods in like beans ? what seeds 
grow at the top of plants like wheat? What 
trees are useful for timber? What trees are 
cultivated for the fruit they bear? What for 
both timber and fruit 2 

Mention all the creatures you can think of 
that feed on grass. Ask what is the color of 
grass? Whatis hay? When is the grass cut 
down? with what instrument isit cut down? 
Do you think the cattle would like to lie down on 
the hard road as wellas the soft grass? Would 
you like to look at the fields if they were brown 
or red, as wellas you do now that they are green? 

Then say, “* Now, write on your slates all you 
can think about grass; now, all you know about 
the different sorts of corn 5 all you know about 
garden vegetables, and the manner of cultivating 
them. What difference can you mention be- 
What difference be- 
tween birds and fishes ? 

The names of a great variety of substances, 
whether manufactured or unmanufactured, may 
gradually be arranged ; and the colors, shapes, 
and uses added. 

The following questions will serve for many 
different objects, and may follow up oral lectures 
on them :— 

1. On animals.—What is that? Is it animal, 
vegetable, or mineral? To which class of ‘ani- 
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mals does it belong? Is it a quadruped, a fish, 
a bird, a reptile, or an insect? Is ita part of, or 
the whole of one of these animals? What part? 
how used ? how procured ? what is made of it? 
Do you know where the animal lives 1 Can you 
tell me any of its habits or qualities ? what it 
feeds upon? how it rears its young? whether 
useful to man for food, or for what other pur, os- 
es? Isit used in trade or manufactures ? 

2. On vegetables—What is that? Is it a 
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part of any vegetable, or a whole tree, plant, or | 


shrub? Is ita tree, a woody shrub, a plant, a 
grass, a fungus, or a part of any of these ? the 
root, stalk, leaf, flower, fruit, or seed? Where 
is it cultivated ? by whom? in what manner? 
for what purpose ? how propagated and cultiva- 
ted? When does it blossom and bear fruit? Is 
it useful for food 2? what part is thus used? how 
prepared? If the root is used, when dug up? 
How stored for use? Isit an article of com- 
merce? Is it used in manufactures? What is 
its form ? what is its color? what is its texture ? 
its height? breadth 2? weight? 

3. On minerals and metals.—Whiat is that ? 
To what cla-s of substance dues it belong ? 
where is it found? How is it procured? who 
procures it? What is it useful for? how is it 
rendered useful ? 

4. On articles composed of animal, vegetable, 
mineral substances.—Whiat is that? Of what 
substances is it composed ? Where were these 
procured? How was it manufactured? by 
whom? For what purpose? with what instru- 
ments? I[s it an article of commerce ? from 
whence imported ? where exported 1 Whobuys 
it? who sells it? By whom 1s it used 2? when is 
it generally used ? where is it used ? how is it 
used 2 

The names of the different periods by which 
time is measured, from a second to a century, 
should be written; and names of measures by 
which space is measured. Give a variety of 
nouns, and require all the adjectives to be added 
which the children can think of, suggesting some 
yourself. 

Sometimes write lists of active verbs, asking 
the children to tell you all they can think of 
which men and women can do with their eyes, 
ears, hands, feet, &c., &c.; for instance, men 
can see, look, hear, smell, eat, chew, swallow, 
hold, throw, catch, dig, plough, run, jump, stand, 
&c., &c. ; of course, the lists of these words will 
be endless. The verbs should be written in dif- 
ferent tenses ; pronouns added ; adverbs of time, 
place, manner, &c.— Mrs. Tuck field. 


Framing Words into Sentences. 


I was in the habit of dictating, or giving out 
to my pupils,—each having a slate—a set of 
words, which they were required to write down. 
I always dictated very slowly, that all might have 
ample time. When the dictation was completed, 
they were required to exercise their ingenuity in 
so putting them into sentences of their own con- 
struction that they would make sense, as parts of 
those sentences. 

Suppose the words dictated or given out were 
apples, corn, moon, hat, gold, red; and suppose 
the pupils were required to incorporate them into 
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sentences. The following might be the result of 
the efforts of some very young pupils. 

A new hat. 

Gold is yellow. 

A piece of red cloth. 


Per- 


Apples are good to eat. 
Corn grows. 
The bright moon. 


Others would probably say much more. 
haps their lists would read thus : 


I am very foud of apples. I love to look at the moon. 

My father raises corn. Some hats are made of 
wool. 

Money is made of gold and silver and copper. 


| "There is a bird called a red bird. 


Sometimes I gave them a much longer list than 
this, and required them to select a certain number 
of the words, such as they chose, and “ frame 
in.” Ihave sometimes given out twenty or thirty 
words, and required them to select seven of those 
which a; peared to them most interesting. 

In other instances I have requested ull those 
who preferred to do so, to select some favorite 
word, and relate, on their slates, a story about it; 
spending their whole time on that single word 
and the story. I have in this way occasionally 
drawn out quite a large story from a bey who at 
the first thought he could do nothing. 

I rec llect in particular, having given out, on 
a certain occasion, the word bee among the rest. 
One of my boys, scarcely nore than ten years of 
age, immediately wrote along account of an ad- 
venture, in a meadow, with a nest of bumble 
bees. 

Another mode of this exercise, still more irter- 
esting to some of my older pupils, consisted in 
framing as many of the words of the list as they 
could into a single sentence or verse. I have 
sometimes found half a dozen or even more 
words crowded into, two or three lines across the 
slate. 

This exercise, in its varied forms and diversi- 
ties; was one of the best I ever introduced into 
my school. It both interested my pupils, and 
was a source of much instruction-— Confessions 
of a Schoolmaster. 

Journal Writing. 

Every scholar should be required, as a daily 
lesson, to keep a journal, or to bring the teacher 
an account upon slate or paper, of scmething that 
he has heard, or read or observed. If a class 
has been listening to a lecture,—they should be 
required to give an account of it in the shape of 
notes ; if they have been reading a book—they 
should be desired toanalyze its contents—and 
state them in writing; if they have been out 


| walking—they should narrate the objects or in- 


cidents with which they were the most interest- 
ed. Every time one of these exercises is pre- 
sented to the teacher, it gives him an opportuni- 
ty of correcting some fault in spelling, or of in- 
elegant and redundant expressions, or of ex- 
plaining some rule of punctuation, or of gram- 
mar, of the practical application of which the pu- 
pil would otherwise remain ignorant; while he 
is made to take part in his own instruction, 
teaching himself by forcing his own mind to at- 
tend, observe, reflect in order that he may re- 
member something to put down in writing. —W. 


E. Hickson. 
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“Letter Writing. 


It will be found a very useful exercise in com- 
position to state to the class, that you have just 
received a letter, making such and such inqui- 
ries, (stating them,) and that you wish each mem- 
ber of the class to prepare an answer, and as the 
mail will close at such an hour, or in so many 
minutes, the answer must be ready at that time. 

Scholars should be shown how to begin and 
end, fold and direct a letter. 


The following subjects for letters are taken 
from Frost’s Early Exercises in Composition : 


A letter to a relation describing the writer’s occupations 
and stndies at school. A letter to an acquain‘tance descri- 
bing the writer’s last holiday amusements. Another giving 
an account of a visit to the.city. Another giving an ac- 
count of an afternoon’s ride in the country. A billet of 
invitation to dinner.to spend the evening, to join a riding 


party,&c. &e. Aletter to a friend, requesting the loan of 


a book. A letter of advice, respecting «ssociates and modes 
of spending leisure time. A letter to a friend, reeommend- 
ing early rising. A letter from a young lady to her school- 
nite, descanting on her favorite books and anthors.— 
Another respecting favorite pursuits and amusements. 
Another describing a garden. Another respecting house 
plants and the care of them. Another respecting rambles 
in the fields, botanizing, &c. A letter asking a favor. The 
answer. A letter soliciting a situation as clerk in a store. 
The answer. A letter relating to the events of a journey. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


The following extracts, while they abound in hints which 
the teacher canturn to good account in giving instructioii in 
vocal music, will we trust to some extent promote the cause 
of social, as well as of cammon school improvement, by 
showing how widely and beneficently the pleasures of vocal 
music can be in a single question diffused through all class- 
es of society by means of elementary schools. 

If a teacher cannot give lessons in this branch it will not 
be difficult to find some one in the district or town willing to 
devote one or two hours in the evening, or in the afternoon 
of Saturday or Wednesday to this object, if appliédto in 
the right spirit. 

Habitual cheerfulness and good humor are so 
essential to the moral training ef children, that 
every means should be encouraged having a ten- 
dency to promote it in a school; and this is one 
of the reasons why the study of vocal music is 
universally introduced in all the best conti- 
nental schools. There are few influences so 
powerful over the mind as music, and, perhaps, 
no means so efficacious in restoring the tone of 
good humor in a school which some accidental 
differences may have disturbed as a cheerful 
school chorus. Children cannot quarrel and 
sing at thesame time. The influence of cheer- 
ful sounds calms the passions, sofiensthe temper, 
and subdues the most sullen moods. 

Singing, and the notation of music, are taught 
in all the schools in Holland, and even in the 
Spinhause, or prison for juvenile delinquents, at 
Rotterdam. In Prussia, the notation of music 
is neglected in the primary schools ; but singing 
is taught by ear. In every gymnasium however, 
or high grammar school, throughout Germany, 
we found that a singing master was considered 
quite as indispensable as a master for Latin and 
Greek. At the half-yearly examination of a 
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school, when the public are invited to attend, the 
programme invariably states, that certain pieces 
of choral music will be performed by the pupils 
and teachers. 


At Bonn, on the occasion of a marriage, the 
ceremony of which we were invited to witness, a 
class of boys and girls from the town free school 
attended and sung, in a very effective manner, 
several choruses from the 12th Mass of Mozart. 
At Dresden, we heard an anthem sung by a 
choir of boys in the street, at the door of the pa- 
rents of one of their school-fellows lately dead. 
The harmony and the voices were excellent, and 
this touching mode of giving expression to a 
mournful spmpathy (a custom generally follow- 
ed) made an impression upon our minds which 
will not be easily effaced. 

It is not, however, music of a solemn or grave 
character which should be chiefly encouraged in 
a children’s school ;—as a moral engine we 
want not the music that will sadden, but that 
which hasa cheerfulizing influence. Music is 
now recognized as a legitimate branch of in- 
struction even for the poorest by all our great ed- 
ucational societies, but where it is confined to 
simple ps Imody, its usefulness is very limited. 
Children take but little interest in grave or plain- 
tive airs. The music which pleases them, in 
which they will always take a part with eager- 
ness, is that which harmonizes best with the 
buoyant spirits of youth ; lively movements cal- 
culated to arouse their dormant energies and in- 
vigorate their faculties after a fatigueing lesson, 
and these arranged to useful moral songs, are 
much better adapted to the school-room and play- 
ground than the solemn strains appropriate ex- 
clusively to the act of public and private worship, 
orto a funeral service. 

With singing it is always desirable that steps 
should be taken to teach children effectively the 
notation of music, so that their acquaintance with 
an innocent and rational récreation suitable for 
a}l ages may not be confined to a fewtunes taught 


by car.—W. E. Hickson. 


In Germany says Mr. Wyse in his work on 
Education, every pupil sings ; every master plays 
on that most difficult and magnificent of all in- 
struments, the organ. In fact, travel where you 
may, the results of this education every where 
meet you ;—in thé mountain, in the plain—in the 
chapel, in the cathedral—you every where hear 
the music of the human voice; and wherever 
you hear it, itis impossible not to bow down be- 
fore it—not to feel yourself profoundly and sol- 
emnly moved. Well may Haydn have asserted 
that the finest things he ever heard in music, did 
not approach the effect produced by the uniting 
of the voices of the London charity children, at 
the anniversary meeting in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
And why are these voices not heard in every 
church and chapel in the land? why is singing 
not taught in our schools? A better preserva- 
tive of pure morals—a more delightful addition 
to their’ innocent amusements—a more cheerful 
stimulant to all their exercises, whether of labor, 
study, or religion—can scarcely be devised. Nor 
would its effects be confined to the school-room 
orto childhood ; it would soon penetrate the pat- 
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ernal dwelling; in another generation it woke 
be’ natural to the land. 

In Switzerland, says a recent tourist, we have 
listened to the peasant children’s songs, as they 
went out to their morning occupations; and saw 
their hearts enkindled to the highest tones of 
music and poetry, by the setting sun, or the fa- 
miliar objects of nature, eachof which was made 
to echo some truth, or point to some duty, by an 
appropriate song. We have heard them singing 
‘the harvest hymn,’ as they went forth, befure 
day-light to gather in the graip. We have seen 
them assembled in groups, at night, chanting a 
hymn of praise for the glories of the heavens, or 
joining in some patriotic chorus, or some social 
melody ; instead of the frivolous and corrupting 
conversation, which so often renders such meet- 
ings the source of evil. In addition to this, we 
visited cotmmunities, where the youth had been 
trained from their childhood to exercises in vocal 
music, of such a character as to elevate, instead 
of debasing the mind ; and have found, that it 
served in the same mannerto cheer their social 
assemblies, in place of the noise of folly, or the 
potsoned cup of intoxication. We have seen the 
young men of such a community assembled, to 
the number of several hundreds, from a circuit of 
twenty miles ; and instead of spending a day of 
festivity in rioting and drunkenness, pass the 
whole time, with the exception of that employed 
in a frugal repast and a social meeting, in a con- 
cert of social, moral, and religious hymns, and 
devote the proceeds of the exhibition to some ob- 
ject of benevolence. 

Rules to be observed in teaching, do. 


Ist. Do not speak of singing as a difficult art, 
but rather as a very vatural, agreeable, and ne- 
cessary one, for which our throats, and ears, and 
hearts were designed, and which has been, and 
may be easily learnt. 

2d. Make the exercise a privilege, and, if you 
please, a reward, allowing only the well behaved 
to join in it. 

3d. Have the exercise early after opening the 
school, to attract the children early. 

4th. Use familiar language in speaking of it. 

5th. Begin with teaching well the most impor- 
tant parts, and some simple, short, and agreeable 
tune, or part of a tune, with words. Sing it over 
every day until itis known. Do not forget that 
children will want to sing immediately, and not 
to delay a week or a month on the rules alone. 

6th. When all can sing a little, let the teacher 
sing a base, or some other part with them, with- 
out telling them he is going to interrupt them. 
They will soon be able to sing one, two, ar three 
parts themselves 

7th. If the teacher feels diffident about com- 
mencing, let him find one or more scholars who 
sing, and train them first alone. They will af- 
terwards aid him in leading the others. Or he 
may get the chorister of the parish to begin with 
a few lessons, on such principles as are given be- 
low. 

If the pupils are taught to sing well, even two 
or three single tunes only, the parents will prob- | 
ably be gratified and attracted to the school, and 
the exhibitions may be made more interesting. 


Mode of teaching the notation wy Music. 


The teacher would of course begin by descri- 
bing the musical characters ona blackboard, and 
he would question the children, and cross-ques- 
tion them, upon the subject in a manner which 
would readily suggest itself. He would describe 
the gamut, or diatonic scale, upon a board, and 
teach the children to sing through the scale, 
pointing to each note as they sang it!’ He would 
also exercise them by the same means in rising 
by thirds, fifths, and octaves, and descending by 
similar gradations. In the French elementary 
schools the course is this :—The children are 
first tanght by the ear a simple lively melody. 
When they can sing it perfectly by ear, the mu- 
sic is then written out wh chalk upon a black- 
hoard. The children then again sing through 
the air, the teacher pointing to each note as they 
sing it. By this means they see how the sounds, 
with which they are already familiar, are ex- 
pressed by notation ; and they are afterwards ex- 
ercised in singing detached passages of the same 
air, and then detached till they can sing 
any note correctly when they see it. To enable 
him to have any clear ideas on the subject, you 
must put the music before him, although he may 


notes, 


sing it at first merely by ear. He will then see 
that the higher notes are placed on the upper 


part of the staff, the lower notes at the bottom ; 
that the white notes are always held longer than 
the black ones; and by this means he will gain 
a practical acquaintance with the subject, which, 
little, will be a sure foundation for fu- 
ture attainments. There can be no difficulty in 
carrying this plan into effect in a school; be- 
cause, although music is dear, one copy of a song, 
or of a collection of songs, will always suffice, as 
music-paper is cheap, and one hundred manu- 
script copiés may easily be taken by the children 
who have learned to write. 
(To be continued.) 
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